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SIXPENCE 


HE KING’S VISIT TO INDIA has been 
postponed and the belated official announce- 
ment has attributed the postponement to financial 
reasons. One can believe the explanation or not, 
just as. the fancy takes one, but meanwhile, if 
there is no reason to congratulate Whitehall on the 
manner in which it has handled this matter of a 
possible Royal Durbar in India some time in the 
future, the news that is coming from India just at 
the moment suggests that the decision to 
pone the visit has been a very wise one. 
With Congress Ministries resigning office because 
Governors, under instructions from the Governor- 
General, have declined to agree to a wholesale jail 
delivery which will entail the release not only of 
dangerous agitators, but of men who have actively 
participated in robberies under arms and even more 
atrocious crimes, the era of political sanity that was 
expected to set in with the establishment and 
working of provincial autonomy has clearly not 
yet arrived. And till the Indian provinces as a 
whole have revealed the possession by their candi- 
dates for Ministerial office of a genuine sense of 
responsibility it would seem to be hazardous in the 
extreme to rely too much on the early possibilities 
of political concord in India or to make too hasty 
a trial of ‘‘ responsibility at the centre ’’ — even 
should the Princes in the coming months show 
signs of being willing both to accept the new 
Instrument of Accession that has been drafted for 
them and to be hustled into Federation. 


ORD LINLITHGOW and the Governors of 
Bihar and the United Provinces are to be 
congratulated on the firm stand they have taken up 
in face of the Congress Ministries’ demand for the 
wholesale release of these so-called ‘‘ political ”’ 
prisoners. In every province throughout India 
since the provincial elections, numbers of men who 
had been ‘‘ detained ’’ have been set free, each 
individual case being carefully gone into and only 
those refused their freedom who could not be 
trusted to refrain from undesirable activities likely 
to prejudice, in the words of the Government of 
India Act, ‘‘ the peace or tranquillity of India or 
any part thereof.’? In the United Provinces the 
number of political prisoners still detained only 
amounts to fifteen, while the corresponding 
number for Bihar is twenty-six. These are very 
small figures compared with those of the non- 
Congress province of Bengal, which has some 
hundreds of terrorists packed away safely in its 
jails and has by this means got rid of a grave 
menace to law and order. Had the Congress 
demand in the United Provinces and Bihar been 
acceded to, not only would the peace of those two 
Provinces have been seriously jeopardised, but the 
ngal Government might have found itself 
unable to resist the pressure put on it to follow the 
gress Ministries’ example. Similar, too, 


might have been the consequences in the Punjab, 
where the Government has hitherto taken up the 
very sensible attitude of differentiating between 
those who had committed no acts of violence and 
those who were criminals ‘‘ associated with 
dacoities, murders, robberies, conspiracies and 
thefts.” 


HETHER THE RESIGNATION of the 
United Provinces and Bihar Ministries will 
be followed by the resignation of other Congress 
Ministries remains to be seen. Some people appear 
to pin their hopes on the beneficent influence of 
the Sage of Sheogaon, who generally manages to 
be well in the limelight on the occurrence of any 
political crisis in India. Possibly he has received 
some political enlightenment while engaged in 
politically enlightening his distinguished guest, 
Lord Lothian, residing for a time in a mud hut 
attached to his ashram and sharing the ashram 
food, as the Indian papers tell us, ‘‘ in the com- 
pany of the other inmates, including an ex-detenu, 
externed from Bengal.’’ But with Mr. Gandhi it 
is never very safe to indulge in predictions as to 
what line he is likely to take. His ‘‘ moderation ”’ 
is apt to assume strange forms if the circumstances 
are favourable for the free play of his political 
** magic.”’ Fortunately for India, the present 
Viceroy, while very conciliatory in his attitude to 
all Indian politicians, is not dependent on Mr. 
Gandhi or anyone else for forming his mind on 
matters of Indian policy. If some may be inclined 
to think that he has been more than a trifle opti- 
mistic in his speeches about India, there can be 
no doubt that he has by these speeches and his 
general attitude appealed strongly to Indian senti- 
ment and won the confidence of the Indian public 
at large. And his skill in combining firmness with 
conciliation has hitherto produced unexpectedly 
good results. He dealt very successfully with one 
serious crisis when provincial autonomy was 
inaugurated and Congress refused to take office. 
One can therefore rely with some confidence on his 
ability to deal with the crisis which has now arisen 
through Congress Ministries insisting on their 
right to jeopardise the peace of their provinces. 


ISAPPOINTMENT no doubt will be felt in 
many quarters at the conclusions reached by 

the sub-committee of the Committee of Imperial 
Defence regarding the possibility of obtaining 
sufficient supplies of oil from the indigenous coal 
sources established in this country. The com- 
mittee record the view that ‘‘ in general a policy of 
depending on imported supplies with adequate 
storage is the most reliable and economical means 
of providing for an emergency; and they cannot 
recommend the reliance of the country in war-time 
on supplies of oil from indigenous sources 
especially established for this purpose, unless any 
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particular aspect of the case can be shown to be 
exceptional.’’ At the same time, it is to be noted 
that the committee fully admit the desirability as 
well as the practicability of increasing the volume 
of home-produced supplies, and attach significance 
to a policy of ‘‘ adequate storage.’’ Both these 
points are of considerable importance, and it is 
to be hoped will receive the attention they deserve 
from Government. Moreover the principles 
implicit in the Committee’s recommendations 
might well apply to the general question of all war- 
time supplies, not excluding those of food. If 
this country cannot be made wholly  self- 
supporting, more can and should be done to 
increase home-production, and steps should also be 
taken to provide adequate and safe storage. 
Finally, to ensure the safe arrival of the necessary 
overseas supplies of food and fuel in time of war, 
the nation cannot afford to economise in its 
essential defence services. 


T IS GOOD NEWS that Mr. Frank Pick, 
Vice-Chairman of the London Transport 
Board, can assure us that the population of London 
will cease to expand within seven years. The 
** Great Wen ”’ has been growing in an all too 
riotous exuberance, and there seemed a possibility 
that it might entirely obliterate the beautiful 
countenance of our Southern England. Apparently 
the L.T.B. is looking forward to a population of 
12,000,000 as against 9,700,000 to-day, and surely 
that is enough. When the peak figure is reached, 
what happens afterwards? How glorious to see 
the forest breaking through the arterial roads, and 
it is possible that quite a number of houses recently 
built and sold to the unwary will have their charm 
when they are in ruins and overgrown with weeds 
and creepers. 


OF ALL PLACES on the Riviera, Cannes is 

particularly associated with this country, and 
that association is marked this month by the ball 
at the Casino to be given by the British colony in 
honour of the French Fleet stationed in those 
waters. Nice has never appealed much to British 
visitors. Almost as cosmopolitan as Monte Carlo, 
its climate is singularly alarming, for only the 
hardiest can enjoy the cruel wind which will blow 
along the Promenade des Anglais when the sun 
is shining in deceptive glory. There was a time 
before the War when German was the only 
language spoken currently in Nice, and the fury of 
the British staying at a hotel with an English 
name when they discovered that they could order a 
drink neither in English nor in French may be 
imagined. Cannes, on the other hand, is far more 
sheltered. It was the favourite resort of Queen 
Victoria and it still remains a place which recalls 
the Victorian tradition. 


YANADA HAS DEVOTED millions to the 
construction of her canals, and a considerable 
portion of the total trade of the Dominion passes 
_ through the locks of the Welland and St. Lawrence 
Canal Systems, as well as those of the Sault Ste. 
Marie. The faith of those who planned these 
costly undertakings is thus abundantly justified. 
In a report which has just been issued it is stated 
that during the past season the total freight passing 


through the Canadian and United States’ locks of 
Sault Ste. Marie amounted to 87.6 million tons, a 
total which was exceeded only in four other years, 
A new high record was established by the Welland 
Canal, the total freight rising to 11.8 million tons 
as against 10.4 million in 1936, the previous record, 
Similarly, the St. Lawrence Canals with 9,073,302 
tons of freight showed an improvement of 661,760 
tons or 8 per cent. above the record made in 1938, 


a ER ZERBROCHEN KRUG,”’ the new 
German film at the Berkeley cinema, is a 
primitive affair. Rodolent of the grossness of the 
Middle Ages, it is somewhat of a curiosity, but 
beyond that has not a great deal to recommend it. 
Here is Emil Jannings, as Adam the village Judge, 
climbing out of Eve’s window, and being hit on 
the head by Eve’s husband to be. Unfortunately 
for the judge in his escape he breaks a favourite 
jug belonging to Eve’s mother and that good lady, 
mistaking the intruder for Eve’s husband to be, 
hauls him up before the real culprit. Unfor- 
tunately also for the judge, it is at this moment 
that the visiting magistrate arrives to watch how 
he administers the law. Jannings makes a vulgar 
beast of the judge, and it is fitting that he should 
end his career in the horse pond, but the story is 
too slight for a full length picture; though the 
village types are well-drawn and well acted, 


IRABELLE,”’ by Guy Pelham Boulton, at 

the Vaudeville, opens rather dully, but the 
play improves as it goes on and ends by being 
both gay and amusing. 

The plot turns on the assumed death of a swindler 
in an air smash; he thereupon changes his name 
and retires to grow a beard. His wife, who is to 
meet him abroad when he is sufficiently hirsute for 
safety, takes a different name to that mutually 
agreed upon, with resulting complications. 
Geoffrey Sumner runs away with any scene he 
appears in and is effortless in his humour; Brian 
Oulton, Jack Melford and Phillip Leaver are very 
well cast, and Iris Baker makes a charming 
heroine, 


“"TROZEN GLORY,” by Leslie and Sewell 

Stokes, at the Gate Theatre Studio, is a 
study of character. Five men are marooned ina 
small hut in the Arctic, and the play deals with 
their reactions in the face of almost certain death. 
Thus, the racing motorist, who, in speed, knows 
no fear, goes mad under enforced inaction. A spirit 
of evil, in the shape of an outcast lost in the snow, 
turns up and is given shelter and a share of the 
dwindling rations. In return he tempts each man 
to do some sinister and unworthy act. His end is 
one of the less convincing episodes. Anthony 
Ireland and Richard Warner are perhaps the best 
of a good cast. This is an interesting play and 
one not to miss. The producer, however, should 
be more careful of detail: a man who has been 
out in the snow for three days would hardly come 
back in a spotless coat and shining boots, with not 
a speck of snow anywhere to be seen; nor would 
men too weak to move remain clean and well- 
shaven. These little factors count, especially in a 
play that depends largely on atmosphere. 
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Leading Articles 


AUSTRIA AND HITLER 


ig is unfortunate for the Berlin-Rome axis that 

it has not been cast complete and solid 
throughout, but that its critical point should be 
based on a singularly shifting foundation— 
Austria. If the axis is to be effective, it must work 
as a whole, but there is something like a tug of 
war between Berlin and Rome as to the exact point 
at which a balance should be struck between the 
German and Italian share of the axis. That diffi- 
culty seems to lie behind the recent surprises 
which have taken aback the Chancelleries of 
Europe. As things are, Germany and Italy find 
it suits their book to work together. Their co- 
operation is mainly due to our own mistakes, to 
our failure to grasp the changing forces in the 
unstable equilibrium of European affairs. Since 
facts must be recognised as they are, the problem 
of Austria is not entirely to be ignored by those 
who regard the peace of Europe as supremely 
important. The balance of power is the better 
maintained, because the two powers whose weight 
might seriously derange it cannot throw that weight 
about until they have agreed as to where their 
combined masses are to exercise their power. 


In the past week or so Herr Hitler appears to 
have been directing his efforts towards the elucida- 
tion of the Austrian problem. The real trouble 
with Austria is that there is no definite majority in 
the country for any given policy. Things have 
changed since the murder of Dollfuss, but still it 
remains true that about one-third of Austrian sub- 
jects are in favour of union with Germany, one- 
third support independence and the remaining 
third pin their faith to some form of Socialism or 
Communism. The result is that it is as difficult to 
form in Austria a majority for any definite policy 
as it is to reconcile the qnuthlibiote of the representa- 
tives of Nordic and Roman civilisation. 


Herr Hitler seems to have disposed of the 


opposition that has always been latent in his army.. 


The ex-Kaiser was little more than a puppet in 
the hands of his military advisers, and National 
Socialism would never have attained its dominance 
without a neutrality something more than benevo- 
lent on the part of the heirs of the Prussian military 
tradition, who were bound to be at heart the 
deadliest foes of the Socialist part of Hitler’s policy. 
The clash between the two ideals has been long 
expected, but it was usually supposed that it would 


only rise to the level of publicity in the case of. 


imminent war. Hitler, a wise Dictator, chose his 
moment to prove that in his State there is only 
one authority, that he is the All Highest for the 
army as well as for the nation, and at once pro- 
ceeded to demonstrate to the world that he is no 
tespecter of persons and is always ready to pursue 
the policy that he regards as opportune, even 


though it means stealing the thunder of those with 
whom he seems to have been in opposition. 


It was confidently stated that army circles dis- 
liked the Italian connection and were all in favour 
of that vigorous action in Austria, which could not 
possibly appeal to the Italian side of the axis. It 
is not so long since after the Dollfuss assassination 
Mussolini concentrated his troops on the Austrian 
frontier on behalf of Austrian independence. The 
ruler of Italy cannot afford to forget that he counts 
among his subjects between two and three million 
of sturdy German-speaking folk who were no more 
satisfied with the Versailles Treaty than Germany 
itself. If that third part of Austria which would 
accept amalgamation with Germany were to have 
its way, it would not be long before there was a 
shift in the significance of the famous cry of ‘‘terra- 
irredenta.”” 


It will be interesting for posterity to read the 
judgment of posterity on those who made the 
Treaty of Versailles. Nearly twenty years after it 
seems that the future of Europe was jeopardised by 
the dictation of an American President, later dis- 
owned by his own people, who had no acquaint- 
ance at all with the facts of the problem before 
him. It is hard to believe that any European, even 
Mr. Lloyd George, would have agreed to the 
establishment of such a mutilated Austria as exists 
to-day. In itself it is a contradiction in terms. 
We have learnt at our cost now that the Austrian 
Empire does not exist how gladly we would invent 
or recreate it to give some show of harmony to 
endless warring elements. Before the War trouble 
was regularly brewing in the Balkans and, to 
ensure peace, the wise men of Versailles multiplied 
those little States that had kept the Great Powers 
on the tip-toe of anxiety for half a century and did. 
nothing to do justice to their grievances. 


The main interest of the present crisis is the 
light it throws on the strength of Italy. There 
are rumours that Mussolini has had enough of the 
Spanish entanglement and would like to concen- 
rate the national energies on the Abyssinian 
problem. On the face of it such a policy would 
be wise. In this country we have learnt by ex- 
perience the difficulties inseparable from the 
organisation of a conquered barbarous territory and 
know that it throws a vast strain on national 
resources in men and money. If the Italian effort 
is to be dissipated in Spain with no immediate 
promise of reward, then it seems likely that the 
Austrian problem will be solved according to the 
Hitler solution, and Italy will be faced with the 
might of Germany on her doorstep. Diplomacy 
mav achieve miracles, but it cannot turn black into 
white, nor can it ultimately reconcile the ideals of 
Nordic paganism with Latin civilisation. 


It would appear that the Duce has made up his 
mind to accept an axis more than a little un- 
balanced from his point of view. At least there. 
has been no move on the Italian side to counteract 
the shifting equilibrium. As things stand, Hitler 
appears to have given to Austria a guarantee of 
independence immediately contradicted by the con- 
ditions on which it is based. The independence of 
a country which has to submit to dictation by a 
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foreign power as to the personnel of its Govern- 
ment may be regarded as something more than 
conditional. There was a time earlier in this cen- 
tury when Germany interfered with the French 
Ministry of M. Rouvier and forced the resignation 
of M. Delcassé, the Foreign Minister. This inter- 
vention did more to unite France in enmity to 
Germany than even the annexation of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and it provided Clemenceau with the 
foundation on which he built the French public 
opinion that faced the war of 1914. 

Modern Austria cannot re-act to the German 
iron hand as France could, but the day may come 
when—let us say after Hitler has died at a good 
old age—the anti-Prussian instincts of its people 
will make themselves felt in German policy. 
Bavaria still holds up its head against Prussian 
domination, even though it has been sub-edited by 
the present Fiihrer of Austrian origin. It may be 
that hereafter the Austrian problem will prove as 
awkward to Germany as the Irish problem to 
ourselves. 

It is at least consoling that the policy of this 
country is bound to be one of definite aloofness for 
the time being. All our efforts must be turned to 
re-armament and to the restoration of our military 
powers so recklessly jeopardised by pacifist 
neurotics. The British Empire is bound to be the 
eventual target of those who are not contented with 
their lot, unless that target turns out to be an Aunt 
Sally capable of retaliation. 


THE NOBLE ART 


THE loss or distortion of values, which is a 

commonplace of modern life, has its distressing 
effects. We see it on the screen and hear it on the 
wireless. We are, most of us, annoyed by the 
vagaries it causes. 


Why should a film star earn at least ten times 
the salary of the Prime Minister? Why should a 
droll or a jockey be a person of consequence? 
Why should some popular newspapers win vast 
circulations by debasing the currency of public 
taste and interest? Why—particularly why— 
should the professional pugilist be the pampered, 
petted, and overpaid hero of this modern hour ? 

Puyilism has its hereditary right to public 
favour in England, and it would be hard to believe 
that the use—skilled or untutored—of the bare fist 
has even now become obsolete in our schools. The 
schoolboys of to-day may seem to some a 
lousy lot, overfed, under-worked, and compara- 
tively effete. But, presumably, they still slosh 
each other in the jaw as due occasion serves. 
Fights are not a great feature of modern school 
Stories—not, at least, as the fight between Tom 
Brown and Slogger Williams was a feature. But 
the ancient spirit is not extinct. The multitudes 
who scramble for seats at Wembley or Madison 
Square Garden or elsewhere when a really good 
heavy-weight battle is promised are in the line of 
those who crowded the illegal rings in which Sayers 
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or Heenan or the Coffee Cooler or = Mace or 
any of the rude and robust old-timers fought. Even 
the mildest, most timid, and most sophisticated 
among us are stirred by a fist fight, though the 
manicured hands are dressed in gloves and 
bandages. 

That is well enough. The reckless idolatry of 
the modern crowd is not. The “ fan mail ”’ of the 
modern boxer is an absurdity; his rewards are out 
of reason; the green-house atmosphere of vain. 
glory and buffoonery which permeates the modern 
ring makes a savage assault on character and 
common sense; the glittering prizes, the pages of 
publicity, the magnification of entertainment value 
—all these parody the realities of greatness and 
importance and do a great disservice to many 
ordinary and even estimable young men. 


We have not, for many years, had much luck in 
producing heavy-weight champions good enough 
to fetch world titles out of America. But how can 
we expect to succeed by borrowing the worst traits 
of the American ring without the secrets of the 
craft which lies behind its more preposterous 
antics? 


It is, as with all else, too late to advocate a réturn 
to what was, in other times, regarded as sanity, 
or to hanker for boxers who do not wish to posture 
in dress clothes or to make their world a lime-lit 
stage. It may not be too late to curb in some 
degree our infinite capacity for making fools of 
ourselves. When, in doing this, we bring British 
boxing back to something like its due level of 
public importance, we may hope to unearth 
another Savers, a modern Mace, or, even, a newer 
edition of Bombardier Wells. 


PORT, THE ENGLISHMAN’S 
WINE 


HE recent celebrations of the alliance that has 
for over five hundred years united the interests 
of this country and Portugal provide occasion, if 
occasion were needed, for a consideration of the 
wine with which Portugal is always connected in 
the British Isles. The wine that is grown on the 
precipitous slopes of the Douro valley and must 
be exported over the Bar of Oporto, if it is to claim 
the name of Port, is almost unique among the 
products of wine-growing districts ; for its character 
and quality are due not to the natives of the 
country, but to the ingenuity and art of our own 
countrymen. The Portuguese do not drink Port 
as we know it; indeed, hardly any vintage Port 
exists within the Lusitanian frontiers. It is nota 
wine for a Southern climate. ‘‘ There is some- 
thing about it,’’ writes Professor Saintsbury, 
‘‘ which must have been created in pre-established 
harmony with the best English character.” 

The birth of Port appears to have been a lucky 
accident. In the sixteenth century British mer- 
chants settled in Lisbon and Oporto in order to 
trade with Brazil. The Brazil trade fell off, and 
the merchants who had secured the monopoly of 


the salt fish trade in Portugal began to send back 


their ships laden with the wine of the country 
instead of Brazilian produce. The Methuen treaty 
of 1703 gave such wines a crushing preference ovef 
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French wines, but their quality did not appeal to 
the English taste until the iation of Port 
Shippers, founded at Oporto in 1727, hit on the 
idea of fortifying their Douro wines to preserve a 
certain amount of their natural sugar. Such forti- 
fied wines demanded years in the bottle before they 
were really mature, and in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century the Douro wines began to be 
bottled in England two or more years after the 
vintage and stored in our cellars for a generation 
or so to mature. Parallel with the —/ of 
vintage Port runs that of tawny or wood Port, 
which spends the greater part of its life in the cask 
and gains quite different qualities. The whole 
story of the Douro wines has been elucidated by 
the research of André Simon, to whose studies the 
history of wine owes so much. 

In 1916 an excellent treaty was concluded with 
Portugal. It is only unfortunate that similar 
treaties have not been concluded with all wine- 
producing countries. The treaty provides that no 
wine may be sold in Great Britain as ‘* Port’”’ 
unless it is certified as such by the Portuguese 
Government. The certificate is only granted to 
wines grown in the officially defined district of the 
Valley of the Douro, fortified with Portuguese grape 
spirit and shipped over the Bar of Oporto. The 
quality and characteristics of wine depend on soil 
and climate, and no two districts on the earth’s 
surface are identical in these respects. Port can 
be grown in the Douro valley and nowhere else, and 
to talk of wines grown in the Antipodes as of port 
type is as ridiculous as to talk of some seaside 
watering place as belonging to the Brighton or 
Margate type. 

A foremost part in the passing of this Anglo- 
Portuguese treaty was played by the late Mr. W. 
A. Sandeman, the head of the firm of George G. 
Sandeman, Sons & Co., founded by his great- 
great uncle in 1790. His death some three months 
ago leaves the world the poorer, for he was an 
admirable example of Saintsbury’s dictum that 
Port was created in pre-established harmony with 
the best English character. Certainly it would 
have been difficult to find anywhere a more mellow 
wisdom, a wider and more sympathetic interest in 
all the branches of human life, especially those 
connected with the country, and higher conceptions 
of duty and honourable business. Some years 
have passed since in his own name he took up the 
cudgels on behalf of the treaty which was so largely 
his work and won in the High Court of Justice 
an appeal against the decision of a bench of 
magistrates, which infringed its provisions for the 
protection of the name ‘‘ Port.’”? He was publicly 
thanked by the Portuguese Government for his 
action and every Port drinker owes him a debt of 
gratitude. Those who enjoyed his hospitality will 
always cherish the memory of those lunches in St. 
Swithin’s Lane, when ‘‘ the feast of wisdom and 
the flow of soul’ were fitly accompanied with 
ancient Port, the true wine of philosophers. 
Sandeman’s 1870, Saintsbury’s favourite wine, 
remains for me as oe more than a memory, 

still possess a three 
bottle magnum which, to judge from its pre 
rs, is still defying the assaults of time. 


H. WARNER ALLEN. 


SANDEMAN 


VINTAGE 
PORTS 


Vintages 1917-1920 are ready 
for immediate use 


These fine wines have been carefully matured. 
All the experience that the House of Sandeman 
has gained during 148 years Is your guarantee 
of their excellence. Sandeman Vintage Ports 
of 1917 and 1920 are now available to those 
who require wines of exceptional quality and 
distinction, for immediate use. 


For the Future—1927, 1934 
and 1935 


There will be many occasions in the future 
worthy of particular celebration. What 
could be a better preparation for these 
events than the laying down of a vintage 
port ? 

The standard of quality of vintages °27, '34 
and ‘35 Is very high but the —— 
limited. We recommend an early purc 
for laying down. 


SANDEMAN 
PORT 


if you have any difficulty in obtaining supplies please 
St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 
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Books of The Day 


FAMILY TRADITION 


N our political and constitutional history family 
tradition has played at various times an im- 
portant and beneficent part, and to it may be traced 


one of the many steadying influences which have 
helped to produce the national passion for com- 


promise and orderly change, for gradual adapta- 


_ tion rather than revolutionary experiments. ‘This 


is a point that Sir Charles Petrie rightly stresses 
in his brief but admirably written triple biography 
of Joseph Chamberlain and his two sons, Sir 
Austen and the present Prime Minister, Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain (‘‘ The Chamberlain Tradition,”’ 
illustrated with Punch cartoons and three portraits, 
Lovat Dickson, 3s. 6d.). ‘‘ When,’’ he says, ‘‘ a 


_man’s father has held office and his son is likely 
‘to do the same, he is under less temptation to 


attempt the reformation of society in his own life- 
time. There is no particular reason for seeking to 
destroy an institution with which one’s forbears 
have been closely connected; the impulse is rather 
to adapt it to changed circumstances. This family 
tradition has always been strong at Westminster, 


_ and it is interesting to see that it is now becoming 
noticeable in the Socialist Party.” 


For over sixty years, without a break, there has 
been a Chamberlain in the House of Commons, 
and this family record, Sir Charles contends, only 
the Cannings can rival. ‘The careers of the three 
Chamberlains have, of course, been widely 
different, though Mr. Neville Chamberlain, like his 
father, had his business and municipal training 
before entering politics. The differences in the 
circumstances of each man’s life inevitably pro- 
duced marked differences in attitude and character. 
Joseph Chamberlain was essentially a fighter; Sir 
Austen more of the tactful diplomat smoothing out 
his own Party’s disagreements, while Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain has been able to pursue his own quiet 
confident course up the political ladder without 
encountering the disappointments that twice 
deprived his brother of the leadership of the 
Unionist Party in 1911 and 1922. Yet, with all 
their differences of career and character, Sir Charles 
finds that all three Chamberlains have exhibited the 
same qualities of ‘‘ courage, initiative and 
realism.” 

If one were asked to define those qualities which 
have most distinguished the three Chamberlains in 
public life, the reply must surely be courage and a 
willingness to face tacts, however unpleasant. Their 
intimate friends and closest associates have by no 
means always agreed with the line they have taken on 
this question or on that, but no one, not blinded by 
partisan prejudice, has ever questioned the motives by 
which they were actuated. It required no ordinary 
courage in the father to leave Mr. Gladstone over the 
question of Home Rule; in the elder son to break with 
his party in 1922 on the issue of leaving the Coalition ; 
and in the younger son to say that Sanctions must 
be dropped when by taking such an attitude he was 


imperilling his chance of succeeding Mr. Baldwin as 
Prime Minister. 


WARREN HASTINGS’ WIFE 


History has not been overkind to Anna Maria 
Appolonia Chapusettin, ex-Baroness Imhoff, who 
became the wife of Warren Hastings. Her fond. 
ness for flaunting jewels, which had previously pro. 
voked Hicky of the Bengal Gazette to liken her to 
‘‘a Tartarean Princess, almost sinking under the 
weight of pearls and diamonds,” certainly created 
a most unfavourable impression in England in the 
early days of Warren Hastings’ long protracted 
impeachment trial. ‘“* It is for Mr. Hastings I am 
most sorry,’’ wrote Fanny Burney, ‘‘ when I see 
this inconsiderable vanity in a woman who would 
so much better manifest her sensibility of his 
present hard disgrace by a modest and quiet 
demeanour and appearance.’’ But perhaps there 
is a kinder explanation of Mrs. Hastings’ ostenta- 
tious behaviour during this trial than that which 
Fanny has handed down to Posterity. Mrs. K.L. 
Murray, in her very charming biography of this 
famous lady (‘‘ Beloved Marian: The Social 
History of Mr. and Mrs. Warren Hastings,” 
Jarrolds, illustrated, 12s. 6d.), suggests that Mrs. 
Hastings deliberately donned ‘‘ her gems and her 
laces ’’ for the trial in order to present a brave front 
to the world, ‘‘holding her head high and laughing 
to ease the pain at her heart.’’ And she quotes 
a passage from one of Mrs. Hastings’ later letters 
in support of this view: ‘‘ What he (Warren 


Hastings) suffered during that period and what 
mine (Sic) sufferings were during those seven long 


years God alone knew.’’ Moreover, says Mrs. 
Murray, ‘* what Fanny and the rest of society did 
not know was that many of Marian’s jewels were 
already in the hands of Nesbitt Thompson for sale 
in Calcutta.’”” Whatever may have been the 
‘“ beloved Marian’s ”’ faults, there can be no doubt 
at all of the love she and her husband had for one 
another. 

To others Mrs. Hastings may have appeared a 
rather empty-headed, vain creature, who liked to 
‘* queen ’’ it over her sex and who was thoroughly 
selfish ; to Hastings himself she had all the virtues 
and all the graces, a being who could ‘“‘ infuse into 
my heart the fulness of content and make me 
pleased with everybody and everything about me.” 
Parted from her, he would write to her in ecstatic 
strain: ‘‘ Yes, my lovely Marian, you are before 
me; your delightful looks, your enchanting voice, 
even your touch (O God! once more make them 
substantially mine) successively take possession of 
my senses as I read the animated picture of its 


_ mind, its sentiments and its sufferings.’’ And she 


who was some fifteen years his junior in age seems 
to have been speedily and completely enslaved by 
his adoration, realising, too, be it said, the great- 
ness of the man that was in such marked contrast 
with the frailty of his physique. She had not 
received this worship from. her former husband, 
the artist-soldier Karl Imhoff, who treated her with 


‘a certain respectful affection but —_ more. 


And there was a compelling quality in Hastings’ 
character that the good-natured Karl could never 
boast. Further, though Marian was for most of 
her life physically as well as mentally robust—she 
lived on to the age of ninety—it was doubtless very 
pleasing to be regarded, as she was by Hastings, 
as something so precious and delicate that she must 
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always be shielded from the winds of Fate. As 
to the means by which the easy-going Karl was 
got rid of and the divorce obtained, Mrs. Murray 
brings forward evidence to prove that it was John 
Company which ordered Imhoff out of India, 
because ‘‘ he had improperly accepted a passage 
concession under the pretext of serving with the 
Company’s Army while it was his secret intention 
to seek his fortune as a painter of portraits.”’ 
Hastings, she thinks, probably did help Imhoff 
financially, though she is unwilling to admit that 
he went so far as to make that help the price of 
Imhoff’s ‘* abdication.’’ What at any rate hap- 
pened was that the fair Marian did not accompany 
her husband back to Europe and that Hastings 
installed the Baroness in a stately house by the 
river Hoogly till such time as Imhoff obtained his 
divorce in Saxony on the ground that he was “‘ an 
abandoned conjugal mate ’’ and his wife ‘‘ does 
insist upon being parted from him.” 

Nelson, facing the prospect of death, commitied 
his dear Emma to the care of his countrymen. 
Hastings, on his deathbed, was also similarly con- 
cerned in assuring the future of his ‘* beloved 
Marian.”’ In a letter dictated while he lay dying 
Hastings asked Colonel Toone to intercede on 
Marian’s behalf with the Directors of the East 
India Company that ‘‘ the dearest object of my 
mortal concerns "’ should not be left ‘* in a state of 
more than comparative indigence.’’ She had, the 
letter continued, ‘‘ been the virtual means of sup- 
porting the powers of life and action by which, in 
so long an interval (I think thirteen years), | was 
enabled to maintain their affairs in vigour, 
strength, credit and respect, and, in one instance, 
when she was in the City of Patna, and I in a seat 
of greater danger, she proved the personal means 
of guarding one province of their Indian dominion 
from impending ruin by her own independent forti- 
tude and presence of mind.’’ And just as Parlia- 
ment and the nation flatly declined the obligation 
thrust on them by the hero of Trafalgar, so, too, 
did the Directors of John Company ignore the 
dying bequest of Warren Hastings. Madame 
Hastings, as the people of Daylesford called her, 
was left to face comparative poverty, with a large 
house and a big retinue of servants on her hands. 
For ten years she struggled to maintain the posi- 
tion she considered becoming in the widow of 
Warren Hastings. ‘* To support this station,” 
she wrote, ‘‘ I have, at different times, parted with 
all that was valuable in my possession. This 
source, alas, is exhausted! This estate is burthened 
with a mortgage of £600 . . . the rental of estate 
is £600 which covers only the expenditure of it. . . . 
My own income is £1,000 per annum.” So in 
1829, with the help and advice of the Princess 
Sophia, she petitioned the King for a Civil List 
pension, which was never granted to her. 

Hastings, as Mrs. Murray shows, had by no 
means exaggerated the part played by Marian at 
Patna, when he himself had to beat a hurried 
retreat to the Chunar fort from Benares, giving 
tise to the famous oft-repeated Hindustani jingle, 
the English translation of which runs: 

With howdahs on horses 
Saddles on elephants 
Very quickly departed 
Warren Hasteen 


As evidence he might have quoted what Captain 
Sands wrote to him on that occasion : 

‘Mrs. Hastings is such a woman as I really believe 
no country ever before produced or will again. She 
is, without a compliment, my dear sir, the Glory of her 
sex. . . . So much resolution and firmness of mind 
were surely never united in one before. 1 would 
attempt to describe her heroism to you, but so far from 


being equal to it, it is a task the ablest pen would 
find difficult to accomplish.” 


Patna at the time was in the throes of panic, its 
European residents having visions of another 
Black Hole massacre. There was talk of evacua- 
tion and immediate flight to Calcutta, and had 
these counsels of despair been followed, the con- 
sequences for John Company and its Governor- 
General might have been extremely grave. It was 
Marian’s calmness and courage that quickly helped 
to restore confidence and prevent a disastrous 
decision being taken. 


SURGEON’S LIFE OF ADVENTURE 


‘Truth, we are told, is often stranger than fiction, 
and the most ingenious novelist would probably 
find it hard to invent more surprising adventures 
for his hero than have fallen to the lot of ‘* Dr. 
George Sava.’’ The autobiography in which are 
recorded these adventures (‘* The Healing Knife,”’ 
Faber & Faber, 8s. 6d.), under the pseudonym 
adopted for reasons of medical etiquette, is justly 
described in the blurb attached to it as an ‘amazing 
book.’’ It is one long series of thrills set out in 
such a way. as to keep the reader enthralled under 
the spell of excitement cast upon him. It is the 
story of a will to conquer that refuses to yield to 
the severest blows of fortune; of a noble ambition 
that could only be fulfilled after years of hardship 
and suffering, and of tremendous difficulties over- 
come. It is the obvious sincerity of the tale that 
carries conviction; otherwise the more extra- 
ordinary incidents in it might tax one’s credulity. 
The author—a Russian by birth, the heir to 
‘* illustrious titles ’’ as ‘‘ an adopted son of a man 
who claimed direct descent from Tamerlane ’’— 
starts with an account of his last battle as a seven- 
teen-year-old Naval Lieutenant in the White 
Russian force that was attempting to dislodge a 
hundred thousand Reds from Astrakhan, the 
Bolshevik base on the Caspian. In this battle his 
greatest friend was shot in the chest, and in order 
to save him Sava, with a clasp knife sterilised by 
ihrusting it into a fire, managed to extract the 
bullet. This rough operation preserved his 
friend’s life, and Sava then and there resolved to 
‘“ devote the rest of my life to fighting death 
instead of killing and maiming.’’? He was soon 
put to the test, for a month later he was ordered 
to execute some thirty prisoners of war. He refused 
to obey the order and expected to be shot for his 
mutinous conduct. However, his General accepted 
his explanations, and a little later the White forces 
were disbanded at Enzeli in Persia. Then he made 
his way to Constantinople and quickly found him- 
self in prison, from which he was released by a 
friendly Turk only to become involved in a con- 
spiracy against the Government. Having extri- 
cated himself from this with the assistance of a 
Bey participating in the conspiracy, he proceeded 
to Sofia with the object of entering the University 
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as a medical student. But his funds were soon 
exhausted, and he had to take the position of stoker 
at a gynzological hospital. In the hospital mor- 
_tuary at night he surreptitiously studied anatomy 
--and dissection, but his operations were detected, 
and he was dismissed from his post as stoker. 
However his zeal had attracted the notice of one 
of the professors, and the ex-stoker found himself 
appointed a demonstrator. Later, seeing little 
_chance of progressing with his ambition to become 
a fully-fledged surgeon, he travelled, without pass- 
port or ticket, to Paris by free riding, for the 
greater part of the way, on the buffers of trains. 
In Paris he kept himself alive while pursuing his 
medical studies and passing his examinations by 
working as a waiter. An unfortunate romance 
drove him from Paris to Florence, where for a time 
he suffered his worst privations and even contem- 
plated suicide, but eventually succeeded in obtain- 
ing his degree with the highest honours and was 
awarded a Rome scholarship. From Italy he went 
to Germany, where he was at first faced with a 
decree by the German authorities preventing him 
from operating till he had obtained his German 
qualifications. Fortune, however, happily inter- 
vened to give him the chance which authority 
‘would have denied him, and through the remark- 
able skill he exhibited in performing an operation, 
in an apparently hopeless case, he had his reward 
—the appointment as Senior House Surgeon at a 
large South German hospital. Germany was to be 
the- stepping-stone to Dr. Sava’s final goal— 
practice in England, and here the record of his 


struggles to work out his own destiny finishes. 


A new murder book by 


WARNER 


Times Literary Supplement: “ The name of the 
author will at once tell the reader what to expect— 
in short, a book full of wit, rich in incidents and 
ingenious in design. 

“*Mr. Warner Allen has chosen for his background 
the home and political life of Roger d’Arblay, bitter 
opponent of the French premier, Allard. Public 
and private intrigues lead to a series of tragedies. 


“A brilliant chapter on the trial of Madame 
d’Arblay for the murder of Allard deserves special 
mention as a model for those who should ever 
attempt the dangerous feat of balancing on a rope 
stretched between accurate observation and planned 


exaggeration, without falling into the net of 
caricature.” 


7/6 net 
* DEATH FUNGUS” 


But in an epilogue there is the promise of 
another book to come to bring his life story up-to. 
date. One can hardly expect perhaps such a 


poignantly exciting chronicle of achievement 


against heavy odds as he offers in the present 
volume ; but the success of his first literary venture, 
which has all the makings of a best-seller, will 
ensure undoubtedly the warmest of welcomes to 
its sequel. 


FULL DAYS IN MALAGA 


When Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell, well on in 
the sixties, retired from his life’s work as Secretary 
of the London Zoo—where he put all lovers and 
students of animals, and innumerable children, in 
his debt—he decided to spend a peaceful old age 
in Malaga, writing his memoirs and cultivating his 
garden. Things did not work out quite like that, 
though the memoirs were written, and those who 
have not read ‘‘ My Fill of Days ’’ should do so 
at once. Sir Peter bought a delightful house in 
Malaga, little thinking what an exciting life was 
just beginning. He claims to have had little know- 
ledge of Spanish affairs when he settled there, but 
he has never concealed that his political views are 
distinctly ‘* of the Left.’? On the political side 
the value of the book lies in its impartiality. To 
be impartial is often mistaken for lack of interest, 
knowledge or conviction. Rather should we say 
that to be impartial in the best sense is to have 
strong views in favour of one side and to do justice 
to the other. Sir Peter is definitely anti-Franco, 
but he does not denounce Spaniards, however mis- 
guided he may think them to be. He keeps the 
vials of his wrath for those foreigners who attempt 
to wreck the nascent liberties of Spain. Some 
proof of his impartiality lies in the fact that he 
was arrested on suspicion by both sides in turn. 


But his new book, ‘‘ My House in Malaga” 
(Faber, 8s. 6d.), is far from being mainly political. 
It is a most engaging postscript to the author's 
autobiography—light, amusing, full of good 
stories, and sidelights on the Spanish character. 
There is, however, throughout an earnest under- 
current and the implied hope, not too strongly 
held, that at long last the star of liberty will prevail 
in Spain. 


NEW NOVELS 
Mr. Nikolai Gubsky has never given us a better 
or more vivaciously entertaining tale than ‘‘ Mara 
The Gypsy ’’’ (Heinemann). The heroine is a 
throwback to the gypsy ancestry of her father and 


with her fervid imagination, her fondness for 
play-acting and her generally unaccountable tem 
perament she is a sore trial to her Countess mother 
and her more normal sister. The tale is of Russia 
before, during and after the Revolution. Mara, 
just as the Revolution is beginning, runs. away 
from home, leaving her mother and sister dis- 
tracted. She joins a troupe of gypsies and 
becomes a dancer and actress and has a host of 
lovers. And then she is discovered by her family 
in Moscow when the Countess and her sister, 
reduced to dire straits, proceed there to seek the 


help of the gypsy grandmother. Mr. Gubsky 
makes Mara a very vital creature and also endows 
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her. with considerable charm; nor does he omit to 
invest her story with light and sparkling humour. 

The Great War had its tragedy for the heroine 
of Miss Barbara Goolden’s ‘‘ Within a Dream ”’ 
(Methuen) and she made up her mind that she 
would never marry unless she could find someone 
else who could claim her love. When, however, 
she did marry it was to discover that her husband 
really loved not her but the woman from whom he 
had been previously divorced. This might have 
been another tragedy for her, if she had not come 


to realise that the love she wanted was awaiting 


her elsewhere. Out of this rather slight plot, Miss 
Goolden builds an excellent tale through the skill 
with which she delineates her main characters, 
among whom the heroine’s war-battered father is 
not the least likeable for all his heavy drinking 
and dissolute ways. 

_ Mr. P. G. Wodehouse provides all the fun one 
expects of him in his latest diverting comedy 
Summer Moonshine ’’ (Herbert Jenkins). The 
plot gaily revolves round an impecunious baronet’s 
ancestral mansion, which has been turned into a 
“PG.” dwelling till such time as a purchaser 


can be found for it. Into this dwelling Mr. Wode- 


house introduces a pleasingly mixed cast for his 
readers’ entertainment; there are alarums and 
excursions making for much laughter and just 
when the baronet’s efforts to dispose of his un- 
wanted residence seem to. have been brought to 
nought, relief comes from an unexpected quarter. 
More need not be said about the tale except that its 
flavour is typically Wodehousian, even if the 
Woosters and Emsworths are absent from it. 

“ Thirteen O’Clock ’’ (Heinemann) is a collec- 
tion of short stories ‘‘ of several worlds ’’ (to quote 
its subtitle) by Mr. Stephen Vincent Benét. The 
author displays his versatility by an equal fondness 
for the world of fantasy and the world of reality ; 
and one and all the stories exhibit his mastery 
of short story technique. In one section we are 
invited to imagine how a British soldier might 


‘have regarded Napoleon had he, by a turn of 


fortune, been merely a retired and disappointed 
Major of French Artillery; in the other we get a 
modern, American backwoods version of the rape 
of Sabine women and, be it added, an excellent 
tale, 


An American story, in which we are given sharp 
contrasts between two families brought into con- 
tact with one another through a woman bequeath- 


her property in an unexpected fashion, is 


o-morrow Is Ours,”’ by Louise Redfield Peattie 
(Methuen), On one side we have a self-righteous 


respectability and pride of wealth and position; 


on the other an unconventional outlook that has 


‘NO use for pretence, yet is liable in one case at 


least to create difficulties through sudden impulse. 
With this theme the author cleverly mixes a dual 
romance and presents us with a number of 


admirably drawn portraits. 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 
Dent’s hope to publish towards the end of 


= the third volume, in two separate parts, 


c Herbert Norris’ comprehensive history of 
‘Costume and Fashion.’ This volume will deal 


with the Tudor period, each part containing some 
320 pages and a large number of illustrations 
drawn from contemporary sources. 

Thornton Butterworth have almost ready ‘‘ The 
Drama of the Suez Canal,’’ by Sir John Davies, 
one of the British Directors of the Suez Canal 
Company, and Mr. H. J. Greenwall. 

Nicholson & Watson will be bringing out shortly 
in their University Extension Library *‘ A History 
Foreign Policy,” by Mr. Ian C. Hannah, 

Another hook on British Foreign policy will be 
coming from the Cambridge University Press in 
the near future. This is entitled ‘* Perfidious 
Albion and the Dictators: An Analysis of British 
Foreign Policy, A Defence and a Challenge.’ 
The author is Dr, R. W. Seton-Watson. 


Professor J. W. Mackail’s ‘‘ Studies in 
Humanism,’’ which is coming from Longman’s 
shortly, is a collection of essays written at intervals 
during the last thirty years. Its purpose is to 
present certain aspects of humanism as an expres- 
sion of the human spirit, illustrated by studies of 
representative figures at conspicuous points in the 
long chain which extends from the Greek and 
Latin Classics down to the present day. 


Lord Hugh Cecil contributes a Foreword to a con- 
cise little book written by the former Indian High 
Court Judge, Mr. S. R. Daniels, and dealing with 
‘* The case for Electoral Reform.’’ George Allen 
& Unwin will publish this book on Februarv 22nd. 


PORTUGAL 


MICHAEL DERRICK 
THE PORTUGAL OF 
SALAZAR 


The sending of a British Mission to Lisbon 
this week-end, lends extra topicality to 
the first general survey of the Portugal of 
Salazar to appear in English. 

LARGE CR. READY TO-DAY 5s. NET 


EDWARD QUINN 


THE MISSION OF 
AUSTRIA 


This book presents the New Austria, its 
political and cultural institutions and the 
work of Seipel, Dollfuss and Schuschnigg. 
Of importance to all who wish to keep in 
touch with contemporary affairs. 

CR. 8vo. READY MARCH 3rd Ss. NET 


PALADIN 
PRESS 


COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, W.C.2. 
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~~ Round the Empire 


CANADA’S FINE CAPITAL 


MANY influences are tending to make Canada 

and its capital emerge into the general 
scheme of world affairs. The trans-Atlantic Air- 
way will make it a pivotal point in communica- 
tions from the Old World to the Far East; it is 
demonstrating to the world at large that its 
potential wealth is probably as great as that of any 
other country; its part as an interpretative factor 
in Anglo-American relations is an increasingly 
important one. It seems, therefore, that Ottawa 
as a city will, as time progresses, become more and 
more familiar to the Old Country, and will become 
to the cities of Britain what other British civic 
neighbours are now. 

One of the most beautiful capitals of the world, 
Ottawa has been called ‘‘ The Edinburgh of North 
America ’’ and ‘‘ The Washington of the North.” 
While, however, Ottawa may have some features 
that resemble Edinburgh and Washington, the 
Canadian Capital has a charm and beauty dis- 
tinctively its own. Like other capitals of the world, 
it is aiming to reflect the true character, the spirit, 
the ambition, of the Canadian people. Few, if 
any, cities in the world can boast of a more com- 
manding and picturesque situation. It is situated 
. on the right bank of the Ottawa River at its con- 
fluence with the Rideau and Gatineau rivers. The 
site of the Houses of Parliament is particularly 
commanding. From the elevated cliff flanking the 
Ottawa, on which the buildings have been erected, 
an engaging panorama is presented. For miles to 
the westward the broad, silvery, sinuous river can 
be seen until it cascades at the Chaudiere Fails in 
a riotous torrent, to race on in a still wider stream 
eastward to join the St. Lawrence near Montreal. 
Beyond the river, to the north, rise the blue ridges 
of the Laurentian Hills. East, west and south 
stretch pleasantly situated villages, hamlets, 
verdant fields and woodlands. 

The first white settlement on a part of the present 
site of the city was established in 1826 by Colonel 
John By, an English officer, who was sent from 
England with a company of Royal Engineers to 
construct a canal from the Ottawa River to the St. 
Lawrence and Lake Ontario at Kingston as a mili- 
tary line of communication. This was to provide 
easy means of transport in the event of another 
war with the United States. The construction of 
the canal cost £500,000, but happily it has never 
been called on to fulfil its primary object. Around 
the camp pitched by Colonel By, in what is now 
Major’s Hill Park, one of the city’s beauty spots 
adjoining the Chateau Laurier Hotel, grew the 
village of Bytown. In 1847 the town of Bytown 
was incorporated. Seven years later the city of 
Ottawa evolved. But it was not until Ottawa was 
selected in 1857 by the late Queen Victoria as the 
capital of Canada that it began to assume some 
dignity as a place of importance. Beyond the 
erection of the Houses of Parliament and the neigh- 
bouring government buildings on Parliament Hill, 
comparatively little was done to beautify the city 
until the closing decade of last century, when a 


special Act was introduced in Parliament creat 
the Ottawa Improvement Commission. The mem. 
bers of the Commission were some of the leadj 
citizens of Ottawa, deeply interested in th 
beautification of the city. Parliament authoriseg 
an annual expenditure of £30,000 to be spent as the 
Commission decided. 

' Plans for constructing a system of floral boule. 
vards or driveways, as they are popularly termed, 
and public parks, were prepared and the work 
began. Annually for more than thirty years the 
plans advanced. Many Canadians living in other 
parts of the Dominion did not at first regard the 
expenditure of public money for the beautification 
of Ottawa with much enthusiasm. Not until the 
celebration of the Diamond Jubilee of Confedera. 
tion in 1926, which centred in Ottawa, was there 
any noticeable evidence of a Dominion-wide appre. 
ciation that Ottawa was not merely Ottawa, 
Ontario, but that it was Ottawa, Canada, the 
national Capital. 

Soon after the Confederation Anniversary Cele. 
bration, the Government announced that the 
previous policy in regard to the improvement of 
the city would be amplified and extended. To this 
end legislation was passed incorporating the 
Federal District Commission, with wider power 
and scope than was held by the Ottawa Improve. 
ment Commission. This Commission soon began 
to carry out an extensive programme of improve- 
ments and beautification. The programme called 
for the removal of a block of buildings in the heart 
of the city to make the first unit of Confederation 
Park, for the extension of the driveways, for a 
£200,000 bridge across the Ottawa River, a few 
miles from the Chaudiere Falls, and several other 
changes and extensions—improvements calling for 
an expenditure of £1,000,000 within three years, 
including the cost of purchasing the necessary 
properties. The work of city beautification stil 
goes on. Shortly a noble addition to this city will 
be the erection of the Canadian War Memorial, 
which was actually designed and cast in a little 
village in England. 

At present the Commission controls about thirty- 
five miles of scenic driveways and speedways, 
gorgeous with flowers all the summer months, 
through spacious parks that practically encircle the 
city and form a girdle that no other city in the 
world can surpass. These driveways link with the 
Canadian Government’s Central Experimental 
Farm, situated within the city limits and one of 
the ‘“‘ show ”’ places of the country. Within a 
radius of fifty miles of the city there are about 
1,000,000 horse power of electric energy available, 
only a comparatively small part of which so fat 
has been harnessed. There is actually more water 
power within a radius of fifty miles of Ottawa than 
is available from Niagara Falls; consequently elec- 
tricity is as cheap in the city as anywhere in 
world. 

From the military camp pitched in the primitive 
forest just over one hundred years ago, Ottawa, 


with a population of 127,000, has become a city 


fascinating charm and beauty ; a leading industr 
centre, a city of attractive homes, and the Cap! 
of a country as potentially rich as any in the worl 


with a future assuredly bright. 
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HOT SPRINGS IN ROCKIES 


It has been said that the National Parks of 
Canada embrace between them every natural 
advantage from the point of view of the holiday- 
maker. It is not generally known that this 
includes hot springs. Some of the finest in the 
world are to be found at Banff and at Jasper. In 
the early days the Indians regarded them with 
superstitious awe, but later they learned to appre- 
ciate their medicinal qualities. The Canadian 
authorities have now equipped them with every 
convenience for the bather. In some places the 
waters reach a temperature of 126 degrees Fah. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S HOARY PAST 


What appears to be an important discovery ot 
prehistoric stone implements has, says a correspon- 
dent of the Cape Argus, just been made by Dr. 
Cyril Lemmer at a spot along the coast nine miles 
north of Swakopmund, in South-West Africa. The 
discovery consists of some 25 objects, ranging from 
spearheads, digging tools, scrapers and cutters, to 
ornaments like lockets and amulets. The exact 
place is near a saltpan not far from the sea which 
tends to disprove the theory held till now by 
geologists and others that the saltpan is of recent 
origin, for from the evidence of chippings at the 
spot Dr. Lemmer is of the opinion that the site 
was used by the pre-Bushman type as a factory for 
shaping stones from adjacent obsidian and rose- 
quartz reefs, and that they regularly got supplies 
of-salt from the pan. The pan is still being 
worked, and is one of the-country’s main sources 
for the supply of agricultural and other needs. Dr. 
Lemmer is on the staff of the Department of Educa- 
tion at Windhoek, where he is a_ well-known 
anthropologist. 


Professor C. van Riet Lowe, director of the 


‘Union Bureau of Archeology, has returned to 


Johannesburg from an archeological expedition in 
the Piquetberg Mountains. He is extremely grati- 
fied by the discoveries he has made. ‘‘I have 
returned to Johannesburg with important 
evidence,’’ he said. ‘‘ As the result of my work 
near Piquetberg and the recent discoveries else- 
where, especiaily in the Transvaal, I am satisfied 
that neolithic culture is more strongly represented 
in South Africa than we have hitherto been led 
to believe.” He also studied rock paintings in 
the Piquetberg Mountains. Professor Lowe paid 
a tribute to the public-spirited people in the Union 
who were doing a great deal to help archeologists 
by reporting sites and discoveries to him. 


IN BRITISH VESSELS ONLY 


Following his recent visit to this country, 
Captain the Hon. F. E. Harris, Minister of Agri- 
culture and Lands in Southern Rhodesia, has 
issued instructions to the Maize Control Board in 
Rhodesia that all maize exported from the Colony 
is to be shipped in British vessels. If there is any 
difficulty in making such arrangements, special 
sanction must be obtained before any foreign vessel 
can be used for this purpose. The announcement 


concerns a commodity which is finding a large 


Overseas market. y improved organisation, 
indeed, one of the largest crops of maize that 


Southern Rhodesia has produced has been trans- 
ported from the farms to the ships at Beira faster 
than ever before. 


The feat is the more noteworthy because the 
Rhodesian Railways have at the same time been 
handling exceptionally heavy traffic in copper, 
coal and asbestos. 


RE-ARMAMENT BENEFITS EMPIRE TRADE 


The effect of Great Britain’s re-armament policy 
on Southern Rhodesia’s trade is reflected in the 
preliminary figures of the Colony’s exports and 
imports for last year. The exports for 1937 are 
valued at £11,920,000, the highest in the Colony’s 
history, and an increase of £1,792,000 over 1936. 
The imports are valued at £8,299,000, an increase 
of £1,550,000 over the previous year. Notably 
contributing to the increased exports were asbestos 
and chrome ore and other items in armaments and 
defence. The two former items were £270,000 
and £210,000 above the 1936 figures. In agricul- 
ture the value of unmanufactured tobacco exported 
was £280,000 greater than 1936, and maize 
£200,000. During last year Great Britain pur- 
chased 69.4 per cent. of all Southern Rhodesia’s 
exports, and the Colony obtained 71 per cent. of 
all her imports from British countries, of which 
46.3 per cent. came from the United Kingdom. 


PICKING UP GOLD 


The Golden Valley Road, which runs to Harley, 
in Southern Rhodesia, seems appropriately named, 
for a native, known as Umali, recently explained to 


YOUR NEXT WINTER’S HOLIDAY 
Health is everything! 


A CAREFREE THREE OR FOUR MONTHS’ 
HOLIDAY TRIP TO 


NEW ZEALAND 


next winter, journeying into the beautiful summer 
there, surely is worth considering ! 


The cost is not more than that of many winter holidays 
at Continental resorts. Restful steamer voyages in ideal 
conditions on modern liners, and with very much of 
interest en route. And six weeks in one of the most 
beautiful and interesting countries in the world. 


New Zealand is rapidly becoming the popular 
tourist resort of the Empire. Of the Soeate 39 | per 


cent. are British, who regard the Motherland with 
affection, and will give you the warmest welcome. 


No country has the same verted and wonder- 
ful scenery in so small an area. MOUNTAINS, FIORDS, 
THERMAL WONDERS, FORESTS, LAKES AND 
CAVES, and beautiful DOWNS and PLAINS. 

There is incomparable TROUT and SALMON 
FISHING, DEEP-SEA ANGLING for SWORDFISH, 
and DEER-STALKING. 


Also in New Zealand THE ENGLISH £1 IS WORTH 
NEARLY 5s. Od. 


Full information and sample itineraries, estimated costs, illustrated 
booklets, sailing lists, etc., will be supplied on application to — 
THE 
HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR NEW ZEALAND, 
415, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


where the advice and assistance of New Zealand Government Tourist 
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the Magistrate that it was there he picked up a 
small brown paper parcel containing raw gold 
which the court, in Salisbury, has valued at £219 
2s. 7d. The trouble, for Umali, is that it is unlaw- 
ful for anyone without a licence to possess raw 
gold, and no one will come forward as the lawful 
owner of the little parcel. Of course, if Umali had 
informed the authorities about his find all would 
have been well, but this formality he had neglected. 
Meanwhile the Government of Rhodesia will hold 
it, and Umali, for six months. Then if no one has 
claimed it the gold goes to the Treasury, and 
Umali goes free, having served his sentence for 
unlawful possession. Such a law is necessary in 
a country dotted with mines from which gold can 
fairly easily be stolen. 


AN EMPIRE GRECIAN SCHOOL 


The Hellenic community in Gwelo, Southern 
Rhodesia, is importing marble from the quarries in 
the Pendeli mountains, in Greece, that supplied the 
material for the Parthenon and other famous build- 
ings of the classic period. Plans for an Hellenic 
hall and school, of pure lonic design, have been 
received from Athens. Twelve marble pillars will 
decorate the front, and above there will be a frieze 
depicting Apollo and the Muses. A teacher has 
been brought from Greece to impart, in this build- 
ing, a knowledge of the mother tongue to the little 
Greek children who have been born in Rhodesia. 


AIR DEVELOPMENTS 


At almost exactly this time of the year, just 
twenty-one years ago now, a British Government 
found itself considering what steps it should take 
about a matter which, in those days, seemed more 
than a little strange. The proposal, as made to the 
Government by technical experts, was that a special 
committee should be established, without delay, to 
study the use of aeroplanes as regular commercial 
carriers of passengers, mails, and freight. Though 
at that time—early in the war year of 1917—aircraft 
were laden with bombs rather than with com- 
mercial loads, the value of the aeroplane as a high- 
speed transport vehicle was already being demon- 
strated in the carriage between London and Paris 
of statesmen and military chiefs. The technical 
progress which was being made in many important 
directions, under the demands of war, also indi- 
cated the scope for civil aviation as soon as 
hostilities ceased. So the Government took an 
historic step. The famous Civil Aerial Transport 
Committee was brought into existence, and follow- 
ing its.report came the establishment of a Civil 
Aviation Department in the British Air Ministry. 
After that, among milestones of further progress, 
were the establishment of the first daily air express 
between London and Paris; the formation of 
Imperial Airways; the opening of the Empire’s 
first airways to India and Africa; the completion 
of the trunk route to Australia; the announcement 
of the Government’s “‘ all-first-class-mails-by-air ”’ 
scheme; and subsequent landmarks such as the 
putting into service of the ‘‘ C ” class flying-boats, 
the North Atlantic commercial test flights, the 
inauguration of the ‘‘ all-up ’’ mail scheme on the 
African route, and—more recently still—the begin- 


Imperial Airways. 


ning of air trials with the Short-Mayo composite 
apparatus and with the first of the ‘ Ensign " 
land-plane air-liners. 


A few statistics may serve to illustrate the 
enormous growth of traffic on the air routes of 
Whereas, during their firg 
year’s flying in 1924-25, the company’s aircraft 
carried approximately 11,000 passengers, this 
figure had grown to 30,000 in 1929 and to approxi. 
mately 60,000 in 1936; while the latest figures show 
that for 1937 it had risen to just on 65,000. Ip 
their first year the mileage total flown did not 
amount to more than 833,025. By 1929 it had 
grown to 1,032,842. By 1936 it stood at 5,083,139, 
while for 1937 it had increased to 5,860,923 miles, 
Recent traffic ton-mile figures, including the 
carriage of passengers, mails, freight, and bag. 
gage, show that, whereas this figure stood at 
4,868,585 for 1936, it had risen in 1937 to 6,871,004. 

Many new facilities for air travellers, including 
a luxuriously-appointed hotel, are being provided 
at Basra. Singapore is adding to its amenities for 
travellers as well as increasing its administrative 
buildings. New Zealand is to have a new air-port 
at Auckland. From Canada reports describe work 
in hand in providing augmented ground facilities 
of all kinds, Another illustration is forthcoming 
of the value of the aerial medical services of 
Australia when the manager of an isolated station, 


injured seriously in an accident, was air-borne 


more than 2,000 miles for hospital treatment in 
Perth, Recent messages from Canada also speak 
of the use of aircraft to bring in sick and injured 
trappers and others for hospital treatment from 
remote areas. 

Instances are often forthcoming of queer con 
signments to Empire countries dealt with by the 
Freight Department of Imperial Airways. They 
‘may range from a small box containing living 
specimens of some rare kind of spider to a tank 
full of tropical fish; or from a consignment of 
bullion to a valuable picture or work of art. Living 
insects sent in special containers by air sometimes 
include locusts and mosquitoes which are consigned 
to England, from points along Empire routes, to be 
used in laboratory researches connected with the 
extermination of insect-pests. Occasionally it may 
be a case of sending by air a voracious type of 
insect which, after being released in some pat 
ticular locality, may, it is hoped, attack and devour 
another kind of insect which is damaging crops. 
Such an example as this—in which one insect is 
introduced into a specified locality to exterminate 
another—was provided the other day when 4 
number of beetles of what are known as the 
dactylosternum species left England in 3 
special container, bound by Imperial Airways fot 
Australia. On arriving at Brisbane these 
will continue on immediately to Jamaica, where 
they will be released in the hope that they will 
wage war against another type of insect, the weevil, 
which is doing considerable damage among banana 
crops. 

Among reports which have come to hand recently 
from South Africa, one mentions developments 


‘now in hand regarding the provision of a per 


manent flying-boat base in Durban Bay within 4 


- few minutes of the centre of the city; also extensive 
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improvement work which is to be carried out at 
the Rand air-port, Johannesburg. Another report 
deals with the progress which continues in the big 
neral ground-equipment scheme in South Africa 
which aims at having intermediate landing-grounds 
at intervals of 50 miles along scheduled air routes. 
Other points referred to include active work which 
js in progress in amplifying wireless and other 
equipment on the South African air-lines. 


An air service leaving Southampton on February 
3rd will carry the first load of “‘ all-up ’’ non- 
surcharge mails to be flown from England to India, 
Burma, and Malaya in connection with the exten- 
sion of the great Empire ‘‘ all-first-class-mails-by- 
air’ scheme. Early this summer flying-boats will 
be operating to Australia; and as soon as this 
England-Australia marine air route is fully estab- 
lished, non-surcharge mails will be flown through 
from Southampton to Sydney. 


AWAY WITH HISTORY 


The Sydney Bulletin complains that while 
Australia’s 150th Anniversary is being celebrated 
as a tribute to history, Sydney committees 
appointed by an unimaginative Sydney Government 
are devising schemes for ‘‘ development ”’ which 
involve the destruction of buildings with their roots 
in Australia’s beginnings. ‘‘One million-pound 
scheme,”’ it says ‘‘would wipe out the Macquarie 
Barracks in Queen-square, with their fine propor- 
tions and characteristic clock face, along with the 
remains of Australia’s first hospital. Another, 
designed for Circular Quay, would do away with 
a whole string of historic buildings along the 
western side, where the ground is steeped in 
history. There in all probability Phillip made his 
first landing in what became the city of Sydney, 
ona small beach now covered by a slipway. Above 
was Australia’s first fort. A hundred yards away 
Australia’s first newspaper was published. 
Nothing remains there of the earliest beginnings 
of Australian architecture; but there are solid 
specimens of the age in which the settlement was 
beginning to emerge from a camp into a town. 
Among the buildings which it is proposed to 
destroy are at least three close together which, 
cleansed of the signboards, lean-tos and iron sheds 
which have been attached to them, might form a 
museum to give future generations some idea of 
what the Sydney of the first two decades of 
Australia was like. 


“Next to the Sailors’ Home, nestling under a 
high bank, is perhaps the oldest building in the 
city proper—a typical Government cottage built in 
the year of Trafalgar. A few yards along, near the 

y corner, are the old Government Stores—the 
public building in Australia except the 
rnment House at Parramatta, now used as one 

of the houses of The King’s School. A solid old 
fection, known to five generations of Australians, 
it has walls feet thick, and the masons’ marks are 
still clear on almost every stone. It might be a 
monument to one of Australia’s grimmest periods 
and also to its most important year of transition, 
or it was built during the interregnum following 
the Bligh rebellion, when the Rum Corps was in 


command. Behind it, facing George-street, is a 
long, low building whose stone facing and central 
doorway would be sought out as things of beaut 

but for a department with a weakness for mud- 
coloured paint. For nearly 130 years this struc- 
ture has been in continuous use by the Govern- 
ment. It was completed by Macquarie, being the 
first building to receive his attention when he 
arrived in the colony. Accessible and solid, it 
would make a fine museum, but it, too, is in danger 
of being swept away. Than this group there is 
nothing older and nothing solider in Sydney, or 
anywhere on the continent, for that matter, except 
Macarthur’s Elizabeth cottage at Parramatta, 
begun in 1793, and Experiment Farm, which dates 
from 1789. It is worth preserving—far more so 
than some of the relics which clutter up museums.” 


DISCOURAGING THE IMMIGRANT 


Taking as its text a Canberra report, which 
reads ‘‘ Since 1930 departures of people of British 
stock have exceeded arrivals by 25,558,”’ the 
Bulletin draws attention to the discouragement 
given to British immigrants to remain in the 
country. As the result of advertisements setting 
out Australia’s many attractions, it says, there has 
been a fairly considerable influx of British Army 
and Royal Navy veterans and retired civil servants 
and small investors from the U.K., India and the 
Crown colonies. For the most part, they find 
Australia to their liking, the food being good and 
fairly cheap, the scenery attractive, the climate 
admirable and the people and their recreations con- 
genial. But those who make for the most populous 
States find themselves presented with demands for 
local taxes which they would not have to pay if 
they settled in any British county. Rather than 
submit to these demands they go back home; and 
as likely as not the boat that carries them bears 
away native Australians who are leaving their own 
country because of the same kind of imposition. 


The Commonwealth and British Governments 
have for years (the Bulletin goes on to say) had 
an agreement designed to prevent double taxation 
of Australians living in Britain and of Britons 
living in Australia. Though the State Govern- 
ments are not parties to the agreement they are in 
honour bound to respect it, but three of them are 
flouting it in the shabbiest provincial spirit. 
““ They are even taxing British incomes which 
John Bull himself spares because he considers 
them too small to tax—£300 from property in the 
case of a married man with two children and £350 
in that of a family of five. By so doing they are 
driving away tax-money as well as spending- 
money, and a most desirable class of immigrant 
with it. Suppose the policy were changed in keep-. 
ing with those newspaper advertisements, and 
suppose 20,000 retired Britons came to Australia 
and spent £4,000,000 a year—as they very well 
might. Tax-revenue’s share of that expenditure 
would at the very least be £500.000 a year. The 
taxgatherers would begin to collect out of the first 
postage stamp and receipt stamp bought. What is 
more important, Australia would be getting a most 
valuable instalment of the population it so 
pressingly needs. 
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Letters to the Editor 


CROYDON TYPHOID 
OUTBREAK 


Sir,—The Croydon typhoid outbreak has a 
definite importance in its proof of the lack of co- 
ordination and organisation which is the rule 
among nearly all our local governing bodies. This 
is perhaps not the moment to speak of the 
demoralisation which arises from the disinclination 
of citizens to take any part in these useful but 
inglorious offices unless they have some axe to 
grind. The report on the Croydon outbreak shows 
that departments may be admirably run and yet be 
totally ineffective through lack of central co-ordina- 
tion. Democracy is not at its best in local 
government and it would seem that a central control 
on local activities is required. At the same time 
it must be remembered that a typhoid epidemic in 
this country comes as something terrible and unex- 
pected. In most European capitals typhoid is 
endemic and no one worries much about it unless 
it spreads into a general threat. 

M. T. WYLDE. 

Barnstaple. 


AIR RAID PRECAUTIONS 


Sir,—The Air Raid Precautions still seem to 
* arouse hostility in certain quarters, though up to 
the present our most extreme pacifists do not appear 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—An Examination 
will be held on May 2th, 1938, and 

the following days, for the purpace of elect- 
ing ten Open Scholars and Exhibitioners, 
who will enter the School in the Michaelmas 
‘erm. he two best Scholarships will be 
of value £100 and £80 per annum, and two 
will be of value £60 per annum. 
e remainder will be awarded on the merit 
of the successful candidates. ool Fees 
(inclusive of all normal charges) are £145 
per annum (sons of Clergy £100 per annum; 
sons of Officers in the Services 
£126 per annum). Candidates must be 
between the ages of 124 and 14 on June Ist, 


1988. 

Further information can be obtained on 

app cation to The Headmaster, Rossail 
ool, Fleetwood, Lancashire. 


ARTICLES FOR SALE 


ARPET.—Exquisitely beautiful 

‘ pile Carpet, 12ft. x 9ft. (fawn), bran 
new (owing exceptional circumstances never 
laid); worth 20 gns., accept £5 10s. Also 
1lft. x 8ft., lovely design, £4 10s.; approval, 
either. willingly. Write ‘Box 102, c/o The 
Saturday Review. 


to have preached the gospel of peace based on the 
principle of acceptance. To those who remembe 
the last war, the fatalist doctrine of hoping that the 
bomb will not hit you and not attempting to d 

it is mildly lacking in persuasion. At the same 


‘time the question arises whether our presen 


authorities are not hypnotised by the threat of gas, 
Authoritative chemists who twenty years ago spent 
all their time on preparing poison gas are agreed 
that science has very little to offer in the next war 
more destructive than the gases used in the past. 
Thousands of gas shells were needed in those days 
to make a small area impassable without a mask 
and it seems inconceivable that aeroplanes bombing 
a town would waste their load by carrying gas 
bombs. The danger is high explosive, which 
brings tall buildings tumbling down about the 
ears of those who inhabit them. The drawback to 
this form of attack, the fact that it builds up ob. 
structions of ruined masonry against attack by 


land, does not concern air raids on towns far behind . 


the front line. It may be said that there is little 
to be done against high explosive, yet it is possible 
to divert some of the expenditure on anti-gas pre. 
cautions to the provision of shelters proof against 
splinters. 
E, A. BRouGHToN, 
High Street, 
Godalming. 


REAR LAMPS FOR CYCLES 


Sir,—In the long standing controversy on this 
question, it appears to have been overlooked that 
a very simple solution exists to what is always put 
forward as the ‘*‘ problem ’”’ of the rear lamp. Rear 
lamps, we are told, are liable to fail. And in the 
event of a fatal accident to a cyclist in which his 
rear lamp is smashed, there is no proof that it was 
alight before the collision occurred. For these 
reasons the reflector has the preference of the 
cycling organisations, although the undoubted 
advantages of the lamp cannot be overlooked. 


Therefore, the obvious solution is a fitting which 
combines the advantages of both, and an electric 
lamp in which reflector glass is used has been 
placed by the Lucas people before the National 
Physical Laboratory for test purposes, and has 
been awarded their certificate. If this type of 
fitting were widely adopted there is every reason 
to believe that the number of accidents in which 
cyclists are involved after dark would be consider 
ably reduced. 


375, Woodstock Road, 
Oxford, 


R. A. BisHop. 


A READER’S OPINIONS 


Sir,—May I be allowed to make a few remarks 
for your perusal? First, I disagree with your 
recent contention that Signor Mussolini is 4 
realist; on the contrary I think he is a concel 
fool. Second, I like your book reviews, and last, 
I have asked you some time ago to introduce @ 
crossword puzzle into the paper. 


W. AKESTER. . 


11, Blacker Road, 
Newport. 


. 
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FOREIGN MONEY AND _ and if accrued is from the 
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~ GILT-EDGED At one time such returns could only have been 
ead THE continual decline in yields on British obtained on wild-cat mining shares. 
war Government stocks while returns on all other A Curap Prsreneece 
ast. classes of investments are rising must be puzzling | ; 
| investors and speculators alike. But it cannot Combine are ao coufused that the 
ask be attributed entirely to domestic influences. At ordinary @s. Sd. shares stand-at only 8s. 71d 
ving the yield in the neighbourhood of over 11} 
gas funds from abroad is seeking sanctuary in this p nee ; 
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| way stocks are worth no more than present prices, 
1 that then confidence in the country’s future must be 
ys put} lacking and British Government stocks are at 
levels unjustified by the outlook. 


has died away, it has become the fashion to ignore 
issues largely dependent upon Government orders. 
But for some time to come Vospers, the Ports- 


in the mouth marine engineers, seem likely to receive 
ch his HW R E good orders for their craft of the “‘ submarine 
OME ALS EXAMPLE % chaser ’’ type in addition to work for aircraft 
these Obviously artificial ‘‘ cheap money as tenders and other Government apparatus. The 


f the brought a false relation of values between British 
vubted Government stocks and those in the industrial fact that a 7} per cent. dividend was paid last year 
i sphere. We have an example in the Home Rail- from earnings of about 13 per cent. For the 
va way results just announced. The Southern Rail- current year a higher payment appears probable. 
which way created general surprise with a payment of 14 

alectric per cent. on its deferred stock as against 4 per 
s been | cent.ayearago. The stock stands at 21}, yielding 
over 7 per cent. to the investor. Still more strange steadily on the decline, demand for clean tanker 
id has } isthe fact that the 5 per cent. preferred ordinary space has been maintained and tanker freights 
ype of | stock, which is now well covered by earnings for should have brought the companies concerned con- 
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: - ll s of tankers, should be among the first 
mside- It is true that higher costs in the second half of provers 74 per 


the year almost cancelled the increase in receipts cent., and this year it seems probable that a 12} per 
SHOP. and that the wages bogy is again being raised. cent. payment would be well covered by earnings. 

But the yields mentioned surely more than dis- The ordinary shares have already undergone 
count these ordinary and well-known investment writing down and are of 12s. denomination. At 
22s. they would give a return of nearly 7 per cent. 
on the dividend estimate mentioned. 


company’s 5s. shares stand around par, despite the 


TANKER ATTRACTION 
While general shipping freights have been 


In the case of the L.M.S. Railway, the market 
ails at one time looked for a 2 per cent. dividend on 
re the ordinary stock, and the payment of 1} per cent. 


h your PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
in was disappointing. But the stock at 
d 


is a OCK The Provident Mutual Life Assurance experi- 
" ceited | -tSives a yield of 6$ per cent., and the junior —_ enced a rise in income in 1937 of £501, the total 
md last prior charge issues are remarkably attractive. being £678,127 after deduction of expenditure. 
re at Similarly, the Great Western payment of 4 per But the chief feature is the addition of £678,127 to 

cent. for the year gives the company’s stocks a the funds, the largest ever made. Premium income 


+STER Wonderfully attractive return. The ordinary at 63 for the life fund was £60,645 up at £1,142,130, and 

a furnishes a yield of 6} per cent. It has been net new business amounted to £3,127,161. The 

pointed out previously in these columns that Home ratio of expense to income was only 15 per cent. 
lway stocks provide great income attractions, and mortality experience was again favourable. 
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